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However, the early liberal movement did effect certain changes in the prepara-
tion of secondary school teachers. Some of the universities began to give special
instruction in pedagogical seminaries for prospective teachers who were required to
pass state examinations before they could acquire certificates to teach. These examina-
tions included major subjects offered in the secondary schools-classics, mathematics,
science, history, and geography. A year of practice teaching was also required for all
new teachers. Such developments soon attracted the attention of educators in various
other nations, both libertarian and authoritarian, who sought to borrow ideas for the
improvement of teacher-training institutions along German models.

Indeed the quest for emulation was radiating in all directions from the primary
modernizing centers of western Europe. Not only did Britain, France, and Prussia
influence each other, there were other centers of creativity in Switzerland, in Austria,
in Poland, in the Low Countries, and in Scandinavia. But up to the middle of the
nineteenth century the major Western powers were the most influential generators of
educational modernization, as they were in political, economic, and scientific develop-
ment. The lines of their influence were in the main directed outward from the west
European heartland. In the long run of history it was a momentous fact that the two
most powerful outliers of Western civilization began to tune in on the modernization
wave lengths. The people of the British colonies in North America were able to do so
much more rapidly, for reasons described in a later chapter, while the people of the
vast Russian empire were slower to respond in their own terms.

D.   FLIRTATION WITH MODERNITY IN RUSSIA
In the century and a half from 1700 to 1850 the enormous weight of the traditional
society of Russia began to respond but slowly to the challenge of the modernizing
states of the West. The leadership in this effort to modernize came largely from the
defensive interests of some of the tsars who saw that Russia's traditional strengths
built upon enormous land areas and massive manpower were being overtaken by the
much smaller but more technologically advanced nation-states of the West.10 In this
period several of the tsars attempted to modernize Russia from above, borrowing some
of the agencies of Western education as a basic part of the task. The process was slow
and partial, because the policies of the tsars were inconsistent and piecemeal at best,
always beset by the mountainous inertia and resistance of the Russian Orthodox
Church and the conservative landed aristocracy who proved to be even more obdurate
to change than their counterparts in Germany, France, or England. Besides, only a few
of the tsars themselves and their advisers saw the need or the possibility of moderniza-
tion. And when they did, they were often divided as to the role that education should
play: whether Russia should follow the expansive, secular,and large-scale models being
developed as the patterns for modern education in the nations of Western Europe, or
whether it should simply borrow a few technical and scientific practices from their
10 For a reminder concerning the concept of defensive modernization, see C. E. Black, The
Dynamics of Modernization; a Study in Comparative History, Harper & Row, New York, 1966-